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claim to indemnities much sooner than they did.
They must have disarmed or relaxed the disarma-
ment clauses. Had their principal object been the
establishment of the regime of responsible govern-
ment in Germany itself, I can see no reason to doubt
that that regime would be in existence to-day, and
Germany would be sitting at the Council of the
League. The people of Germany would have come
to believe in that system as best for themselves. They
would also have been given a sufficient experience
in learning to work it. It is difficult to think that
a policy directed to strengthening the Weimar Re-
public could have yielded dangers so great as those
which a policy of keeping it shackled and weak have
produced.

In the years which followed the war the statesmen
who controlled the affairs of the victors would have
described such a policy as wholly unpractical. Even
in the light of after events I think they would say
so still, and in one sense of the word 'practical' they
would, I think, have been right. The public opinion
of the peoples they govern would not allow them to
do what in the interests of those people themselves
was so obviously wise. The institutions of a national
commonwealth, however great and however highly
developed, do not suffice to reveal to its citizens the
interests of human society as a whole. Nor can they
clearly reveal to the people of one nation how in-
separably its interests are bound up with those of
human society as a whole. We are always trying to
saddle the blame for whatever goes wrong on this
person or that, or on whole bodies of persons. We
argue as though the calamities of the world could all
be avoided if only men could be better, and behave
better than they do. In this we are right, but the
major fact we so constantly overlook is this: in a
world where even the best people cannot in fact do
what is best there is something dangerously wrong